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of martial law in Egypt during 1915 it^may be said
that the assurance given on its declaration had been
honourably kept. When use had been made of the
instrument, it was with the intention of supplement-
ing and not superseding the ordinary law of the land.
A glance through the Orders imposed under its
authority will confirm the truth of that assertion.
Some of the proclamations were framed entirely in the
interests of Egyptians : others pursued more indirectly
a similar aim.

If Egyptians at this early period of the War suffered
nothing from their subjection to martial law, some of
the less reputable Europeans had good reason to regret
the rule : in particular, individuals who were concerned
in the exploitation of the liquor trade. For some years
the Government had been exercised by the growing
appetite of the population for alcohol. Drink had
become a recognized form of pleasure to many Egyp-
tians resident in Cairo or Alexandria, and alarm was
expressed lest the habit, with its inevitable conse-
quence upon a primitive people, should spread from
the towns to the country. In the first the Govern-
ment, tied by the Capitulations, were powerless to
check the mischief : in the second they had a more
encouraging field for action. It was possible there
to restrict administratively the number of permits
authorizing the holders to sell alcohol, and arrest the
danger of a sober people becoming afflicted with the
craving for drink.1 But in the European quarters of
the towns a foreigner, privileged by the Capitulations,
was in a position to obtain a licence without difficulty,
and his licence could be withdrawn only by an order

1 As long ago as 1891 the Egyptian Government forbade the sale
of alcoholic liquor in villages with a population of less than 3,000
souls. But the order was negligently carried out, and in 1905 the
Ministry of Interior itself became the issuing authority of permits
in villages.